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The CHAIRMAN (India) s I declare open the two hundred and sixty-second 
plenary meeting of the Conference of the Eighteen-Nation Committee on Disarmament. 
Before I call on the first speaker^ I should like to mention that we have in 
the distinguished visitors^ gallery today the i4i.nister for Law of India, 
Mr. G.S. PathaJk, and Senator Joseph Clark of the United States. 

Lord CHALFONT (United Kingdom): Before I begin my statement, I should like 
to join the Chairman in welcoming here today the Minister for Law of India, whom I am 
delighted to see with us this morning, and Senator Clark of the United States, to 
whom I have already been able to offer a personal welcome. 

In disarmament negotiations, as in most other areas of international affairs, 
it is best, if one has nothing new to say, to say as little as possible. For this 
reason the United Kingdom delegation has intervened only rarely in the debate that 
has gone on in this Committee since the present session began on 27 January. Our 
aim has been to get agreement on what I still believe to be the .most urgent of all 
our problems ~ how to prevent the further spread of nuclear weapons. We were all 
taken to task by you, Mto Chairman, speaking as the head of the Indian delegation 
on Tuesday, 3 ivlay, for neglecting the subject of general and complete disarmament 
(ENDC/PV.261, p.l6)o I must say at once that comprehensive and universal disarmament 
is still the aim ~ the clear and unequivocal aim ~ of Her Ifejesty^s Government. 
But it would be idle to pretend that agreement of that sort is within our immediate 
grasp, and we must not let the best be the enemy of the good. As I have said many 
times before — and it is worth saying once again — if we cannot, stop the spread 
of nucleai^ weapons, and stop it soon, we may find all other progress on disarmament 
blocked, perhaps for ever. 

I have not had much that is new to say on the subject of non-proliferation 
since the United States delegation submitted its draft treaty in August 1965 
(ENDC/152). Today I should like, very briefly, to take stock of .where we. stand 
on this matter of preventing the spread of nuclear weapons, and to look forward to 
what we might reasonably expect in the summer session. 

We now have before us two draft treaties, one of which has been amended in m 
effort to close the gap between them. We have heard a number of speeches analysing 
the wording of certain of the articles, of these two draft treaties o ; The Italian 
delegation has recently suggested that an effort should be made to find a formula 
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for an agreed preamble as a first step (ENDCA^V<,252^ Pol4)e The Canadian delegation 
has contributed a most usefiil detailed comparison of article II in the two drafts 
(SNDC/PVe254, pp.9 et sego) 

But this Committee has made little progress up to now towards the conclusion 
of a non-proliferation treaty » One of the reasons p I believe, is that in the course 
of our discussions it has become clear beyond a doubt that so far as the Soviet Union 
is concerned it regards a non«proliferation treaty as a measure directed almost 
exclusively against one country ^ the Federal Republic .of Germany «. In spite of 
repeated assurances by German statesmen^ in spite of the clear German undeiiiak.ing 
not to man\ifacture nuclear weapons — an \mdertaking recently repeated without 
reservations by the Government of the Federal Republic «-->j, and in spite of the 
demonstrable fact that Western Germany has taken and is taking no action that could 
possibly justify its constant vilification by the Soviet Union and its allies or 
provoke the repeated and unjustifiable accusations of militarism and revanchism — 
in spite of all this^ the Soviet Union seem ready to accept the dangers .that nuclear 
weapons might really spread outside Europe and throughout the world whilst it conducts 
this single-minded, obsessive and vengeful campaign against one of the Western allies • 
It is this myopic and doctrinaire refusal to see where the real dangers lie that 
makes oiir path such a difficult one to tread o 

We should not be deterred, however, by what may seem to be for the moment 
formidable obstacles . If we have failed to malce progress by a direct confrontation 
of the main points at issue between East and West — much as we deplore this 
situation .--, it does not mean that we m-ust resign ourselves to doing nothing • We 
must explore every possible way of improving the chances of eventually getting agreement, 
Perhaps, therefore, it would be useful at this juncture to turn aside and consider the 
desire of the non-aligned delegations that other collateral measures should be 
associated with a non-proliferation treaty o My Government is more than ready to 
consider and discuss all the proposals that .have been made in this context, althoiigh, 
as the Committee knows, we do not believe that progress would be made any easier by 
complicating the non-proliferation treaty itself c 

I think most of us accept that our approach to non-proliferation should take 
account of what my Ethiopian colleague has called a "commitment to reduction" 
(ENDC/PV >2A2. P.18) on the part of the nuclear Powers « This thought is reflected of 
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cotirse both in the non-aligned neinoraiiduia (ENDC/l58) of September 1965 and in the 
General Assenbly resoltition on non-proliferation (a/RES/2028 (XX)) adopted in 1965. 
This refers to "an acceptable balance of mutual responsibilities and obligations 
of the nuclear and non-nuclear Powers," (girac^a,) That is an important aspect 
of non-proliferation. Unless sone balance were intended here, we should indeed be 
exposed to the charge that we were asking nations to undertalce an act of renunciation 
unwarranted by a valid political counterpart, as the representative of Brazil has 

suggested (MDC/PV.2U, p,15). 

I should like, therefore, to take a few minutes this morning to examine seriously 

the question of which aiaong the other collateral measures under consideration in this 

Comittee would contribute to the achievement of a reasonable balance of obligations 

in the context of non-proliferation. 

An important element in this problem was clearly defined by the representative 

of Burma on 22 March, He said; 

"But we feel that it would not be asking too much of the nuclear Powers to 
request them, at least as a start, to show some evidence that efforts are 
being made to take the first essential steps to inhibit the quantitative and 
qualitative enhancement of their nuclear arsenals, 

"An undertaking on the part of the non-nuclear weapon Powers not to 
manufacture nuclear weapons would in effect neeji forgoing the production of 
fissionable material for weapons purposes; and such production is the first 
essential step for the manufacture of these weapons and constitutes an important 
dividing line between restraint from and pursuit of the nuclear path. An 
undertaking on the part of the major nuclear Powers to halt the production of 
fissionable raaterials of weapons grade would mean the cutting-off of additional 

supplies." (ENDG/FV.250, .P_._28) 

In my earlier speech, also on 22 Iferch (iMd. , p.2l), I took occasion to welcome 
the United States proposals (ENDC/l20, 165) for a freeze on delivery vehicles and a 
cut-off in the production of fissile material. The United Kingdom is impressed by 
the contribution towards actual disarmament which both those proposals would involve. 
They constitute in fact a logical first step in the limitation and reduction of 
existing nuclear arsenals. And they would provide a substaiitial counterpart to an 
act of renunciation by the non-nuclear weapon Powers. The United Kingdom delegation 
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has awaited with great interest, therefore, the response of the non-aligned delegations 
and the delegations from Eastern Europe to these proposals. Already, at the very 
first meeting of our present session, on 27 January, Ambassador IChallaf of the United 
Arab Republic in a particularly lucid and constructive speech had commented as 
follows : 

"With regard to ^collateral measures in general, we still have to consider-a 
certain number of important measui'es proposed by the United States of America 
and the Soviet Union. We have had occasion to express our views on this 
subject, but unfortunately no agreement has yet been reached on it. We have 
noted with interest certain adjustments which the United States delegation 
has proposed ... in some of the collateral measures designed to slow down the 
race for nuclear weapons, particularly as regards the possibility of a 
substantial material destruction of nuclear weapons. 

"We think that perhaps this constitutes an effort by the United States 
delegation to take into account the Soviet Union^s objection that those proposals 
iraplied the establishment of control without dis armament. We hope that the 
United States delegation will develop this new aspect of its proposals and that ■ 
the Soviet Union will be able to inform us of its reactions to them. We 
believe that we should continue, with the same patience and perseverance as 
before, to explore all possibilities of agreement concerning the collateral 
measures submitted by the United States and the Soviet Union." 
( EMDC/PV.235. pp.39. Z,0 ) 

Since then other non-aligned delegations have spoken in favour of one or other . 
or both of the collateral measures to which I have referred. For example, the 
representative of Sweden supported the cut-off (ENDC/PV.24.7, pp.l3,U), and the 
representative of Nigeria urged that strenuous efforts be made towards the achievement 
of a freeze (ENDC/PV.235, p.32), while the representatives of Mexico (ENDG/W.22^, p.5) 
and the United Arab Republic (ENDC/PV.2A5, p. 15) expressed support for both measures. 
A serious and thoroughgoing discussion of these two measures would therefore, it 
seems, meet the wishes of many of the non-aligned as well as the .Western delegations. 
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The United States delegation has given us a detailed technical expose of both 
proposals in its speeches of 8 and 15 llarch (ElIDC/PVo24.65, pp»33 et seq.; 
ENDC/PV<.248^ ppo7 et seq.). The cut-off has also been the subject of three working 
papers circulated by the United States^ dealing with the verification of a cut«off 
(E1©C/134), the transfer of fissionable natorial (ENDC/l72)^ and the inspection of 
shutdown plutoniim reactors (ENDC/l74)« All this indicates to an inpressive degree 
not only in how much detail these proposals have been worked out but how much care has 
been directed to raaking their implementation as unintrusive as possible « In our 
view these are two practical iieasures which deserve serious study <» They clearly 
belong to the category of neasures which^ in the terns of the non-aligned Memorandun 
of September 1965 (SiroG/l58)j should be associated with a non-proliferation treaty. 

Inevitably there arises the question where these measures shoiild be fitted in« 
vie have had a number of suggestions s that they shoixLd be incorporated in a non-^ 
proliferation treaty; that they should be related to the clause governing the entry 
into force of such a treaty; or that they should be the subject of a declaration of 
intent incorporated in or made simultaneously with a non-proliferation treaty^ I^ 
own feeling is that we must talce care not to overload the treaty itself with a 
superstructure of additional neasures which can only hamper and delay its negotiation • 
What is necessary is that the sincere intent of the nuclear Powers to put such 
measures into effect is clear beyond doubt to the non-nuclear weapon Powers when the 
time comes for them to sign a non-proliferation treatyo 

In the light of this statenent of the United Kingdom^ s position/the Committee 
will understand my disappointment with the totally negative response of the Soviet 
delegation to the two United States proposals a I should like to draw attention to 
the fact that 5 quite apart from the intrinsic merit of the proposals — on which 
differences of opinion are to be expected of course ™ none of the East European 
delegations seems to have appreciated their significance as a response to the 
justifiable desire of the non-aligned delegations for some additional balancing factor 
in association with a non-proliferation treaty. 

I shall return in a moment to another aspect of this matter of the balance of 
sacrifices, but first I should like to put one other thought before the Conference. 
I should expect any government, in deciding whether to sign a non-proliferation 
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treaty, to estimate what it would gain and what it would lose if the treaty which 
it signed came, into force. The governnent of a non-nuclear State night calculate 
that it would lose a valuable military option which might in its view be vital to 
its security o Therefore that government would ask, as some of the non-aligned 
already have, for an acceptable balance of sacrifice by the present nuclear weapon 
States. 

But we should not forget the reverse of this coin. I believe that any 
responsible government of a non-nuclear weapon State must also consider the effect 
on its own security of a world without a non-proliferation treaty. No country 
coxiLd hope that it would for very long remain the only addition to the number of 
nuclear Powers ™ supposing that it decided to take that step. Others would 
follow, increasing rather than diminishing the threat to the first nation »s security^ 
Uoiild the first country then be any better off, even in merely military terms? 

I would ask the non-aligned delegations to ponder on this point in case it 
turned out to be impossible to get agreement among the nuclear Powers to some 
measures of reduction. And, after all, the apparent lack of interest by the Soviet 
Union in the United States proposals suggests that the omens are not particialarly 
favourable. I shoiild like to ask the non-nuclear Powers most seriously whether, 
if this position were reached — a treaty within our grasp^, but the choice of 
collateral measures still in dispute -- it would not still be in the interest of 
every non«nuclear State to call a halt to the spread of nuclear weapons even if the 
nuclear weapon Powers themselves had not actually begun to disarm. 

On another question connected with the security of the non-nuclear States the 
outlook is rather better. It should be possible to reach agreement on some kind of 
guarantee to enhance the security of the non-«>nuclear Powers, to protect them from 
nuclear attack or blackmail. All the nuclear Powers represented here have accepted 
that it is right to try to formulate a guarantee for this purpose, and it is for the 
beneficiaries of such a guarantee to consider what form they would want it to take. 
The formulation outlined in President Johnson »s message (ENDC/l65) has what seems to 
me to be the practical advantage that it would give a measure of protection to 
non-nuclear signatories of a treaty against threats from States which are Unlikely 
to sign such a treaty Immediately. Tho proposal or the Joviet Union in Mr. Xosygin^s 
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tiessage to this Conference (ENDC/l67) for a non-use guarantee by nuclear Powers party 
to the treaty, which we recognize as evidence that the Soviet Union too has recognized 
the general problem and made a serious atterapt to deal with it, woiold not cover this 
eventuality o 

Perhaps at the right nonent we should consider whether some corapromise between 
these two approaches night not be possible <, For instance , any objection the non- 
aligned night have to a positive guarantee — for fear that it would force then against 
their will into a degree of alignnent -»- might disappear if it were possible to make 
Buch a guarantee multilateral instead of unilateral- Perhaps we night take this 
question up again after the coning recess o 

I should now like to come back to the question of the balance of sacrifices — but 
this tine to talk about the balance of sacrifice involved for each of the two main 
alliances in any collateral measure o It has been said that proposals for partial 
disarmament fall into two classes s those wliich are advanced with the genuine intention 
of noving towards disarnanent, and those which are aimed simply at securing- a strategic 
advantage for the proposer. I suggest that many of the collateral measures put 
forward by representatives of the Warsaw Pact fall into the second category; they do 
not entail any equality of sacrifice « 

Talce the proposal for immediate elimination of foreign bases o Everyone here will 
remember the objections raised by many delegations to the draft resolution (DC/218) 
whJ.ch the Soviet Union put forward and then withdrew at last yearns session of the 
Disarmament Gomrfxissiono Here there was an attempt to deny States the right of 
collective defence allowed by the Charter of the United Nations. Looking at it 
another way, there was a blatantly disproportionate sacrifice asked of those States 
threatened by a neighbour and therefore needing the prompt support of exx allyj we might, 
for example, take the case of Malaysia* 

v^^hat about equality between the major alliances? I have already pointed out in an 
earlier speech in this session (ENDC/PV.ZSO, pp«l6, 17) that the bare facts of geography 
make it necessary for the vJestern Alliance, whose main strength lies in the United 
States, 3,000 miles from the borders of the Warsaw Pact, to have United States troops 
stationed in Europe as long as the conditions of tension and suspicion, which we all 
deplore; are not changed^ For United States forces to withdraw from Europe now would 
give a huge strategic advantage to the Warsaw Pact and, far from causing tension to 
rela^, would intensify it. In the event of war in Wostern Europe -- however unlikely 
that might bo ~- given the superiority of the conventional forces of the Warsaw Pact, 
the United States would then be able to fulfil its treaty cor^iitments only by an almost 
automatic resort to strategic nuclear weapons. The world would then be in an even 
more precarious state than it is in noWo 
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Similar arguments of inequality of sacrifice can be raised over the proposals that 
have been made for arms control in Central Europe. Ker kajesty^s Government supports 
the concept of nuclear-free zones, and,we are following with interest and goodwill 
the progress of the preparatory meeting for a Latin-^i^^merican nuclear-free . zone now 
being held in i/iexico City» 7e have been attracted too by the proposal for a nuclear- 
free zone in Africa, If the 3e imaginative projects can be brought to success, there 
is to nQT mind no reason why we csmnot contemplate a nuclear-free zone in Europe as 
well, given the right conditions. But the Soviet Union and its allies must realize 
that these conditions will have to take account of justifiable objections by the 7est 
to any proposals that involve a disproportionate and dangerous sacrifice of security* 

No one, I believe, can legitimately raise this sort of objection to the proposals 
for collateral measures submitted by the United States, which I have already discussed 
in some detail* Indeed, representatives of the Varsaw Pact countries have not even 
argued against them on these grounds* Instead they have tried to brush them aside 
as irrelevant and meaningless<. I do not think it is right that they should be 
allowed to get away with, this* It is not only illogical, but it seems also to 
underestimate the intelligence of the members of this Conference* 

How can a delegation that speaks in favour of a measure on the very fringes of 
disarmament — for example, a non-aggression agreement between NaTO and the "^^.^arsaw 
Pact . — denounce and then virtually ignore a proposal which entails the destruction 
by each side of weapons capable of destroying a hundred cities? Par from involving 
a grea.ter sacrifice by the Soviet Union, the proposal for transfer of fissile material 
provides for a greater -quantity to be destroyed by the United States than by the 
Soviet Union, in recognition of the fact that United States stooks are larger* If 
the Soviet Union believes that the quantities suggested still involve a greater 
sacrifice by it, why does it not say so? But I think the Soviet Union should 
realize that its present position is untenable* It cannot v:ith impunity go on 
arrogantly dismissing measures of exactly the kind which all the delegations of 
countries outside the Eastern bloc regard as appropriate in association with a 
non-proliferation treaty.* 



I should^ Uka*.o.:-eHd--^^^^ some remarks ..on this session so faro No one can 
pretend that we have made visible progress on any of the measures with which we have 
dealt* But I do not believe that anyone who has followed these negotiations over 
the years, and seen the way in which periods of apparent stagnation have preceded 
agreement, should be altogether disheartened. I believe that we have cleared away 
many of the thickets of misunderstanding around the different problems. 7e have 
identified and isolated the points of difference between the groups of members; But 
we must do more than this after the recess^ No one can face with anything but alarm 
the prospect of returning to the General Assembly of the United Nations once more 
with nothing to show for our efforts. 

I hope that when we resume in June we shall be able to renew our efforts to 
some effecto It is obvious that concessions will have to be made if agreement is 
to be reachedo There is no hope of movement in any negotiation unless both sides 
are prepared to be flexible and move out from their positions, however long they may 
have been entrenched there. The revised United States draft (ENJDC/l52 and Add.l) 
is, in our view, a sign of flexibility of the sort that we need. I believe that 
the non-aligned delegations will continue to play an important part in finding some 
middle ground between the positions adopted by the two allianceSo The proposals by 
the Swedish delegation for a form of inspection by challenge (SNBC/PVo 256) and for 
the establishraent of a co-^ordinating centre for seismic detection (SNDC/FVo 247, pp. 16 
et seq, )i the suggestion by the delegation of the United Arab Republic (E^JIXJ/PV. 224, 
p,9) for some kind of threshold above which we might conclude an uninspected under- 
ground test ban| the kexican proposal (ENIXl/PVo 246, p,9) for inspection by an 
international board of scientists ~ all these are examples of the sort of thing I 
have in mindo I do not preteiid that in their present, form they are perfect from^ 
our point of viewo The requirements of national security and. of. the collective 
security of the T/estern Alliance impose obligations which we cooanot disregard* But^ 
as we have already demonstrated, this does not mean theit w(3. are not prepared to move 
from our present position if we see a real chance of agreepent* T.ha.t chance, 
however, will come only when other- delegations around this table show signs that ihey 
are prepared to move as well« 
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Ir^-I^SIi^a (Nigeria): On behalf, of ny^ Relegation, I. welcome to our .. 
midst the Minister. for Law of India ard Senator Clark of the United States. 

I should, like to join other representatives in a stock-taking exercise, now 
that WG are.corring to the end of this «es.sion. Perhaps many will join, me in saying 
that our; accomplishments on the credit side are nothing to write home about, 7e 
have failed because we are afraid, and I dare say that there are genuine causes for 
fear, 

•Having made that brief general remark, I should like to speak on two of the 
issues with T^hich we have been confronted. The first is the proposal for a regional 
approach to disarmament, with special reference to Africa; the second is the treaty 
on the non-proliferation of .nuclear wea,pons. 

T/hen the. representative of the Jnited States spoke on 19 April (ENPC/PV. 257) , 
he made many points which are of considerable interest to those of us from the, ; 
continent of Africa. His central theme on that occasion, was the idea of, %;regionai 
approach to disarmement. as- far as we know,, noh rjuch has been said afeout the,, 
subjecfc in this Committee since then,- but we noted that, yhen the Soviet Eoreign , 
Mnistpr visited Home recently, the idea of an tll-Eiiropeaa conference on, security 
Y7as discussed. In presenting his proposals Amba.jsador Foster said at one point: 
"The aim of this Committee is, of conr,':;e, to consider measures which 
will increase the security of States a.nd enhance international .stability. 
Accordingly we shall wish to keep in mind any special militaij' situations 
in various parts of the vrorld. Some smaller countries are confronted by 
serious threats". (i b.id» , ,,p.i6K 
Spealcing on 2? January Ambassador Foster made a similar statement, as follows: 
"lie in this Committee have a unicue opportunity, as well as a heavy, 
responsibility, to seek agreements which will reduce international tension 
and build the foundation for a stable peace. Existing tensions do not make 
our task easier". (E NDC/FV. 235 . T).21'),. 
Indeed, existing tensions do not make our task easier. 
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¥^ delegation agrees with both statements. T;e believe that there is a close 
relationship between the arms race and injustice in some parts of the world. It is 
hardly worth v/hile preaching the gospel of disarmament when some countries are only 
too willing to connive at or even encourage acts of injustice by the use or the threat 
of force. Iv^ country has always supported any move to achieve a just and lasting 
peace in the world. Centres of tension will have to be reduced to the minimum, and 
ny country has taken active steps to achieve this. In the Congo we established an 
enviable record in improving the political climate in that country. Early this year 
my country took the initiative of summoning a Commonwealth Conference on Rhodesia. 
At the United Nations we have used our influence and votes in the interest of world 
peace. 

T.Tiat are the prospects for lessening tension in Africa and for a regional approach 
to disarmament? First, let us consider the situation in Rhodesia^ In that country 
a minority-stranger element, constituting less than 7 per cent of the population, has 
imposed itself on the rightful owners of the country by the use of force. In the 
process of this act the leaders of this group have committed all the crimes known to 
the laws on treason, and so far they have been getting away with it. 

ixS far as I know, no effort is being made to take appropriate action against the 
rebels. From what one may gather from a study of Press statements the reason for 
this are, first, that because the rebels in Rhodesia are armed to the teeth it would 
be an extremely difficult military task to deal with them,' second, that because the 
rebels have friends and relatives in certain countries it would be politically unwise 
to apply any drastic measure | and third, that democracy, the rule of the will of the 
majority, cannot be contemplated in Rhodesia because it will mean handing over the 
government to ixfricans, and it is believed that when this happens it will not serve 
the economic and political interests of the rebels and their principals. 

To our mind the Rliodesian issue clearly shows that it pays to be armed. Yes, it 
pays to be armed, but we must point out that it is a bad precedent and a bad example 
to others and has done considerable disservice to the cause of disarmament. Can we 
be assured that, if a man like Ian Smith decides to violate and actually violates any 
international treaty resulting from our negotiations here or elsewhere, appropriate 
action will be taken against him if the victims of his action are ixfricans? 7ill 
the same arguments not be used to enable him to escape justice? 
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Vill this not affect the attitude of some of us towards disarmament negotiations? 
If Ian Smith had been a Pandit Nehru or a Colonel Nasser or a Jomo Kei^yatta or a 
Joshua Kkomo or a Kenneth Kaunda or an Osita Agwuna, we can have no pxissible doubt 
as to what his fate would have been by now. It is the view of n^ delegation that 
it is difficult to preach the gospel of disarmament to a man whose next-door neighbour 
enjoys a bounteous harvest by the use of armso For our efforts here to bear fruit 
we must carry our people along with us, and to do so we must show them that there is 
a sincere desire on the part of all concerned to carry out obligations resulting 
from our efforts. T/e must be in a position to prove to them that in cariying out 
these obligations no double standards will be applied* 

In the second place, we wish to remind this Coiumittee that many areas in Africa 
are still under colonial rule* All appeals made to the colonial Powers to free our 
people have fallen on deaf earSe This sort of situation does not help the cause of. • 
disarmament, Under-development is bad, poor education is bad, disease and ignorance 
are bad, but an undignified and humiliating existence, which is the essence of 
colonialism, is certainly unbearabloo 

Finally, there is the South African issuco There is no doubt that the policy of 
oppression and degradation of Africans in South Africa does not help the cause of 
world peace and consequently does not help the cause of disarmament^ 7e are 
obliged to draw attention to these issues because we want to remind the Committee 
that while we are trying to cure a symptom we must not lose sight of the disease© 

The emerging nations in Africa are not interested in building up arms beyond the 
level required for internal security and defence against aggression* They have more 
pressing problems*, Those who are interested in building up arras in Africa beyond this 
level and for purposes of aggression and oppression are the stranger eleme^s — the 
Portuguese, the Spaniards, the South Africans and the settler Rhodesiansi^ It is 
clear that the veritable experiment in illegality now going on in irZliodesia is aimed 
at imposing permanently on the majority of the people a minority stranger-element 
government. South Africa has already acquired some nuclear capability, and if it 
should succeed in producing nuclear weapons we have no illusions at all about how 
they would be used* 
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the views of rqy delegation on the conclusion of s, non-proliferation treaty have 
been made clear both here and in New York. "e believe that the conclusion of such 
a treaty will take us a long way towards achieving our ultimate goal, which is 
general aiid complete disarmament. On this occasion we should like to touch on two 
aspects of the treaty on non-proliferation. 

The first concerns the nature of the treaty, About this United Nations General 
Assembly resolution 2028 (Xl) leaves no room for ambiguity, because it says; 

"2(a) The treaty should be void of any loop-holes vrhich might permit 

nuclear or non-nuclear Powers to proliferate, directly or indirectly, nuclear 

weapons in any form". (MSSZi^) 
If we base our negotiations on the guide-lines provided by the United Nations, which 
we believe are clear enough, then we shell have no need to re-define what a non- 
proliferation treaty is or should be, 

"e have received a clear mandate, in veiy simple and clear language, and tqy 
delegation believes that our duty is to, work towards concluding a treaty strictly 
in line with this mandate. It may not be profitable and, as a matter of fact, it 
could be dangerous for us to give a fresh definition to "proliferation" „ The 
definition of the word is implicit in United Nations resolution 2028 (XX), It does 
not leave room for a half-^^ay house between proliferation and non-proliferation ~ 
you either proliferate or you do not. It may be true that the standard set by the 
resolution is too high for our individual requirements, but it is also true that by 
voting for that resolution we assumed a moral obligation to abide- by it. 

There is no doubt that the existence of militaiy alliances, each made up of 
nuclear and non-nuclear weapon States, presents special difficulties. Indeed, any 
such alliance contains a ,built--in resistance to the ideals of a non-proliferation 
■treaty. This, in our view, is because in a military alliance made up of nuclear 
weapon States and non-nuclear weapon States there is the dagger of proliferation by 
trick. Suppose we have four States forming an alliance. States k and B are nuclear 
weapon States while C and D are not. Is it not possible for G and D, the non-nuclear 
weapon States, to persuade /. and/or B to use nuclear weapons to further the. interests 
of C and/or D, the non-nuclear weapon States? Then it will be the nuclear weapon 
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States that are using the weapons^ but they will be acting as agents of the- non- 
nuclear weapon Stateso There is no doubt that in such a case there is effective 
proliferation^ No one is suggesting thatj. in the interests of a non-'prolif oration 
treaty, existing militaiy alliances should be dissolvedo The world is perhaps not 
yet ready for thato 

The second question we should like to raise concerns guarantees for the nuclear 
"have-nots'*. Ly delegation has fathered the idea of writing into the treaty on 
non-proliferation an article on the prohibition of the use of nuclear weapons against 
non'-nuclear weapon States parties to the treaty (ENDC/PVo 235 ^ p. 31). T7e are hapjy 
to note that both the United States (ENDC/l65, p. 2) and the Soviet Union (SNIK)/l67, p. 3) 
have indicated their desire to provide a form of guarantee in one way or another* 
.Then the details of these are worked out we may have further comments to make« 

The representative of Canadaj* speaking in the Committee on 17 February j, agreed 
that our proposal was ^'entirely reasonable'^ (MQCZ?V:^241^_i><^12.) , but speaking on the 
same subject on 3 Liarch he pointed out that —- 

"•oo it would be very difficult to incorporate effective guarantees in a simple 
treaty on non-proliferation ^ a treaty resembling the United States and USSl 
draftso Of course^ it is possible that the nuclear Powers here rej)resented, 
or one of them, could produce thetext of an article setting out in general 
terms the principle that nuclear Powers were responsible for ensuring against 
nuclear attack or threats of it the safety of non-»aligned nations which agreed 
to abstain from acquiring nuclear weapons. Such an article could serve' as a 
basis for separate bilateral or multilateral agreements to be made between 
those non-~nuclear nations which felt that they needed guarantees and one or more 
of the nuclear PowerSo" (MI^/W.24^, p^.23) 
Ve feel that the idea of a '^separate bilateral" agreement involving '^one or more of 
the nuclear Powers*' is not consistent with the non-aligned status of the non-nuclear 
weapon States which are expected to be parties to this arrangement « ;;'I-iat is probably 
more suitable is that all nuclear weapon States parties to the treaty on non- 
proliferation should agree to provide the gxiarantees and that this should be written 
into the treaty^ 
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MTc burns (Canada) I First, I should like to join in the welcome which the 
Chairman and other members of the Committee have already extended to the Minister for 
Law of India and to Senator Clark, who, as many manbers of the Committee know, is a 
strong proponent of disarmament and has given to many of us in thi.s Committee a great 
deal of encouragement to presev@re in our work. 

As we approach the recess the Canadian delegation would like to place before the 
Committee a few thoughts relating to non-proliferation and to general and complete 
disarmainento 

On /^ April I asked precisely what the USSR delegation conceited to be the meaning 
of the words "ownership", "control", "use" and "disposal" (MDC/PV.254, ppoll et^.Jj^O* 
It appeared to us that a clear understanding of what the Soviet Union intended those 
words to mean in the Soviet text was essential to the progress of further negotiations « 
We note that the representative of the Soviet Union gave an explanation in his 
statement on 28 April of what he considered the word "control" should signify (ENDC/ 
PV^260, pp^4. et seqe). Having studied the Soviet representative's remarks on this point, 
the Canadian delegation is led to ask some further questions « 

Article II of the Soviet text woxild place parties to the treaty not possessing 
nuclear weapons under the obligation not to "participate in the ownership, control or 
use of such weapons or in. testing them". (MDC/lGA.. v. 5). We have pointed out our 
objection. to part of the obligation that this article would seek to impose upon States 
not possessing. nuclear weapons. which are also members of an alliance including amongst 
its members a nuclear Powero I do not intend to go into this point again, but would 
refer delegations to my remarks of U April (ENDC/PV.254> pp<.13,14)e le it reasonable ' 
to seek to exclude members of an alliance from participation in the control of nuclear 
weapons in view of the inteipretation which the USSR representative gave of the word 

"control" in his statement on. 28 April? From a study of the language in document 

ENDC/PV.260, we understand that the Soviet delegation believes that control over nuclear 
weapons should mean control over "the production, ownership, handling and disposal of • . . 
atomic weapons o" (£NDC/PV.260, p. 5). 
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As I pointed out on U April, there is no real divergence between the United States 
and Soviet Union taxts restricting production of nuclear weapons by nations not ' 
possessing them (ENDC/PV.25A, p,10). We then come (ibid. p.l3) to a difficulty over 
what is meant by "possessing" nuclear weapons, especially in the circumstances of a 
bilateral or multilateral agreement. I understand that the lawyers find "possession" 
a rather difficult concept, and we are talking here about how we are to e^q^ress in 
legal language a prohibition on the acquiring of nuclear weapons by those nations 
which have not already acquired them or maniifactured thera. But I would ask: can a 
State be said to possess a nuclear weapon when it cannot be used or moved without the 
permission of another State, and when it is under guard by soldiers of the other 
State? It does not seaa to me that such a State could be said to possess a nuclear 
weapon — but, of course, I am not a lawyer. Under the conditions I have mentioned, 
the State we are considering would surely not have free disposal of a nuclear weapon. 

The Soviet Union representative referred to statements made by representatives of 
the Federal Republic of Gemany to the effect that it was necessary to give Western ' 
Germany the right to raise its voice in con-nexion with the use of nuclear weapons on 
German territory (ENDG/PV.260, pp.S,9). This was one of a series of quotations by which 
the representative of the Soviet Union sought to demonstrate the German intention 
eventually to become an independent nuclear Power, 

But, taken by itself, is there anything unreasonable in the German clalan set out 
in the quotation? Should not any nation on whose territory nuclear weapons are 
deployed for its defence have the right to a voice in detemining how they may be 
used? This does not and cannot mean the right to give the final catastrophic order 
that they shall be used, because only a State possessing nuclear weq^ons — and I use 
the term here in the meaning given to it in the Soviet Union draft treaty (ENDG/16A) — 
can give such an order. 

To endeavour to write into a treaty conditions prohibiting consultation, joint 
debate on and determination of nuclear weapons policy is to attempt to negate the 
essence of an alliance. Furthermore, such provisions, even if they were drafted and 
a treaty were signed which contained such provisions, could not be controlled in the 
sense of being verified. Military plans can be made and staff consultations can take 
place in secrecy; history shows that these things do happen, whatever international 
relations appear to be on the surface. 
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Arguments have also been adduced here to the effect that the treaty should be so 
drafted as not to allow States npt possessing nuclear weapons which are members of an 
alliance any right in connexion with the disposition or use of nuclear weapons which 
non-r-aligned non-nuclear States do not have. I am afraid that this is not a reasonable 
proposition* Certain States have decided that the best way to find security against 
apprehended dangers is to become members of an alliance. Other States have decided 
that thQir security will best be served if they remain neutral, non-aligned, 
independent of alliances : — especially of any alliance whose most powerful member is a 
great nuclear. Power. 

Both categories of States are represented here. The essential difference 
between, thein in relation to the subject which we are considering is that the first 
group of States has decided it must be in an alliance in which some members possess 
nuclear weapons, because those nuclear weapons are a deterrent against aggression, and 
serve to counter nuclear weapons possessed by certain members of the opposing . . ... 
alliance. The situation of the non-aligned non-nuclear States is different. . They 
have chosen their status and have looked for their safety by avoiding alliances, 
avoiding the difficulties and complications of providing themselves with nuclear 
weapons. 

The Canadian delegation believes, therefore, that in determining what is to be 
included in the eventual treaty in regard to the obligations of States not possessing 
nuclear weapons, it is not helpful to use as a criterion the notion that States not 
possessing nuclear weapons which are members of an alliance wherein one member 
possesses nuclear weapons shall have no more to say in connexion with the use of 
those weapons than non-aligned States not possessing nuclear weapons. 

The representative of Nigeria was good enough to refer to some remarks that I 
had made in relation to the question of guarantees. I would merely point out at 
this stage that the first remarks which he quoted were in relation to the idea of 
an undertaking by States possessing nuclear weapons not to use nuclear weapons 
against States not possessing them — and incidentally, this idea was, I think, 
first raised in the First Committee last year by the Nigerian del^egation (a/C,1/PV*1356, 
pp. 27-31; ENDC/PV.235, pp.31,, 32) • The subsequent remarks which Mr. Ijewere quoted 
were intesnded to apply to a different type of guarantee — that, is, where the nuclear 
Powers would come to the assistance of and protect any non-nuclear weapon State which 
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was threatened. These are two different cases. If the representative of Nigeria 
will study my statement again or speak to me about it, he will obtain an explanation 
of the apparent difference which he mentioned. 

I shall now turn to a point rising out of our discussions on general and 
complete disamament. On 21 April (ENDC/PV.258, p. 8) the representative of the 
Soviet Union quoted the following phrase from a statement which I had made on 17 March; 
"... to ensure that, when a change in social and political organization is 
plainly necessary in any part of the world, it can be effected peacefully 
without international or civil war." ( Emc/?Y.2l9, p. 7 ). 
Mr. Roshchin went on to say that from that portion of my statement which he quoted it 
would seem that the Canadian delegation casts serious doubt on the possibility of 
effective work on the problem of general and complete disarmament at the present time 
(ENDC/PV,258, p. 8). If the Soviet Union and other delegations will read again 
carefully the statement I made on 17 March (ENDC/PV.2A9) , they will- see that its whole 
point was a discussion of how it will be possible to begin work on the problaa of 
general and complete disarmament, how to escape from the impasse in which we have 
found ourselves on this question for years now, and how to begin some positive move 
towards the reduction of nuclear and other armaments. 

There is no reason to believe that this cannot be done, unless one gives way to 
despair and concludes that the super-Powers will never move from their present 
positions. But both sides have shown some movement in the past, and they will be 
able to do so again if they really desire to make agreements that lead towards or 
call for actual disarmament. Such agreement could precede or be part of the first 
stage of the process of general and complete disarmament. 

I should also like to comraent on the following argument that Mr. Roshchin used in 
his statement on 21 April: 

"Furthermore, the Canadian representative linked the solution of this 
problem with the need to find some means of solving the internal problems 
of States 'without civil war'. Such a formulation of the question 
basically contradicts the laws of the development of human society, contains 
a denial of the right of peoples to struggle for national liberation and 
against reactionary regimes ..." ( EMDC/FV.258. d.8 ) 
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This would seem to be a restatement of what has been said by authoritative 
spokesmen of the Soviet Union in the past: that, whilst they are against war between 
nations, they are in favour of what they describe as 'H;ars of liberation*^. Of course 
it would rest within the judg(:3ment of the Soviet Union authorities to determine what 
is a war of liberation. The danger to the concept of peaceful coexistence of 
insisting on maintaining the virtue of one kind of war has been pointed out many times. 
The trouble is that, when a civil war or a war of liberation is taking place, there is 
a strong incentive for the greater Pp\>rers to become involved in it, each supporting 
the side which in its subjective judgement is pursuing the right policies. 

In the view of the Canadian delegation, the recent debate in the First Committee 
of the twentieth session of the General Assembly on the inadmissibility of inter- 
vention in the affairs of States brought out, perhaps indirectly, the dangers to 
international peace which can arise from the existence of civil wars and armed strife 
within nations. I should like to quote the first and a portion of the second 
operative paragraphs of General Assembly resolution 2131 (XX) , which resulted from 
the discussion of the subject in the twentieth session of the Assembly: 

"No State has the right to intervene, directly or indirectly, for any 
reason whatever, in the internal or external affairs of any other State, 
Consequently, armed intervention and all other forms of interference or 
attempted threats against the personality of the State or against its 
political, econoioic and cultural elements, are condemned. 

'^... Also, no State shall organize, assist, foment, finance, incite 
or tolerate subversive, terrorist or armed activities directed towards 
the violent overthrow of the regime of another State, or interfere in civil 
strife in another State. ^^ (aAiES/2131 (XX) /Rev. l) 

These two portions of the operative part of the resolution are intended to 
prevent other States from becoming involved in "internal affairs" — extending to 
civil strife — in another State. If it could be conceived that all the members of 
the United Nations would always comply with the edict of non-intervention contained 
in those paragraphs of the resolution, then perhaps my reference to the desirability 
of changes in social and political organizations in any part of the world being 
effected peacefully, without civil war, would have no particular relevance. 
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Hovevery I should now like to repeat the sentence which followed the portion of 
my statement which was quoted by the representative of the Soviet Union: 

"Only when we have mad'=^ much more progress in organizing a peaceful world 
will it be possible to move to the last stagd of disarmament and finally" ~ I 
repeat, finally -- "eliminate the terrific weapons which now preserve what is 
admittedly a perilous and precarious peace." ( £NDC/PV > 2i49 ♦ P * 7 ) 
Once again I emphasize that the statement to which the representative of the Soviet 
Union took exception should be looked at in the context of the whole of the 
argument contained in my intervention of 17 March, which was an attempt to answer 
the question: how do we begin to move in the direction of general and complete 
disarmament after years of impasse? 

That was all that I wished to say today. We hope that our colleagues, and 
especially the representatives of the great Powers, will devote the recess to 
reconsidering their positions with the aim of finding some measure upon which wo 
can -agree during the next round of discussions « The Canadian delegation intends, 
of course, to do what it can to make the next session more productive. 

The CHAIRMAN (India): I now call on the representative of the United 
Kingdom, who wishes to exercise his right of reply. 

Lord CHALFOUT (United Kingdom): I am deeply sorry that the delegation 
of Nigeria, from which so much constructive thought on disarmament problems has pome 
in the past, should have" brought into our deliberations here this morning the issue 
of the Rhodesian crisis. I regard as contrived the attempt of the representative 
of Nigeria to connect the matter with our disarmament discussions hero. Of course, 
there is always a connexion between crisis and strife .anywhere in the world and the 
chances of achieving disarmament agreement; but I think the position in Rhodesia 
at the moment has only the very remotest connexion with the sort-, of .prpblems we 
are trying to solve here. But I am even more depressed at the deplorable Inter- 
pretation of the policy of Her Majesty »s Government with which the representative of 
Nigeria, having brought up the subject, tried to impress this Committee, and I should 
li.ke to take him up on three specific points. 
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First, it is not true to state, as he did, that no action is being taken 
against the illegal regime in Rhodesia • The strongest possible economic action is 
being taken, the most powerful economic sanctions have been applied, and vigorous, 
diplomatic activity is going on constantly in an attempt to solve this agonizing 
problem. 

Secondly, it is not tirueto say that the reason uhy Her Majesty's Government 
did not take military action against the regime was simply that the rebels were well 
armed. Whatever had been the condition of the rebels' armament,, the reason Her 
Majesty^s Government did not take military action was that to do so would have led 
to a war that might have spread outside the borders of Rhodesia and even outside 
the borders of Africa. But even if the war had remained there, it would have 
brought about unimaginable suffering for white people and black people alike in 
Africa. 

Thirdly, it is not true to say that Her Majesty Vs Government engages in some 
form 'of discrimination against the Africans in Rhodesia.. The whole of our Rhodesia 
policy is designed and has been designed since this awful crisis began to one end: 
that, that the four million Africans in Rhodesia shall have a say, a real say, in 
the government of their country. 

Governments are often attacked in this Conference for using force to solve 
political problems — my United States colleague has been subjected to a good deal 
of this. I find it unusual and bizarre that in this room my Government should come 
under attack for not using force to solve a political problem. I find it 
depressing that the representative of Nigeria should use a meeting of a disarmament 
conference to advocate a policy of military force in the solution of a problem 
which Her Majesty's Government is determined to solve by peaceful means. 

The CHAIRMAN (India): I call on the representative of Nigeria in • 
exercise of his right of reply. 
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Mr. IJEl^rSHS (Nigeria): I should like to make a point clear. I think I 
was misquoted by the representative of the United Kingdom. I did not say that no 
action had been taken: what I said ims that "no appropriate action*^ had been 
taken — and that is quite different. 

The Conference decided to issue the following communique ; 

^^The Conference of the Sighteen-Nation Committee on Disarmariaent today 
held its 262nd plenary meeting in the Palais des Nations, Geneva, under the 
chairmanship of H.E.Jimbassador V.C. Trivedi, representative of India. 

"Statements were made by the representatives of the United Kingdom, 
Nigeria and Canada. 

"The next meeting of the Conference will be held on Tuesday, 10 May 1966, 
at 10 a.m.". 

The meet in/:: rose at 11.25 a.m. 



